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Faith and Learning: The Continuing Ferment 


Many aspects of the continuing ferment with respect to 
faith and learning and of the main issues facing Christians 
in the academic world, are interpreted by Alexander Mil- 
ler in the book, Faith and Learning: Christian Faith and 
Higher Education in Twentieth Century America (New 
York, Association Press, 1960. $3.50 cloth; $1.95 paper). 

“The issues are awesome, and of quite peculiar diffi- 
culty,” writes the late Professor Miller of Stanford Uni- 
versity, noting that Clement of Alexandria, Calvin, Au- 
gustine, and Newman have grappled with them. Thus the 
current student is chastened by those who have gone be- 
fore and have sanctified the ground covered by their de- 
voted labor. Professor Miller also records the stimulation 
received from those in the community of learning who do 
not give allegiance to the Christian faith and who resist 
the claims of both faith and church. These persons some- 
times say to the church: “Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers stoned ?” 

The university is a problem to itself and to the church, 
and the “integral university” with its breadth of interests 
and its cultivation of the liberal spirit presents special is- 
sues. The “sacral state,” or control of the university by 
the church, is rejected. But the problem remains. There 
are secular dogmatisms as well as religious to be consider- 
ed. There are also those who ask, for the university’s own 
good, “that theological ingredients be included in the ma- 
terial of investigation, and that the Christian theologian be 
a participant in the debate.” 
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The Christian theologian, however, is a spokesman for 
a Community of Faith, and thus one is faced with the 
method of organization: “How can constructive conversa- 
tion be initiated again between the Community of Faith 
and the Community of Learning . . . in such fashion that 
each is true to itself, and each is fair to the other?” 

Various arrangements in the church-related college and 
in the liberal university are noted. The most stubborn 
mg are in the liberal university, thinks Professor 

iller. 

The experiment at Stanford University is described as 
a “case study.” Concern with religion was explicit in the 
intention of the founders. When Leland Stanford died 
his widow presented to the University a “Memorial 
Church,” where she asked that “divisive doctrine” be 
avoided but that “the great and uniting ideas” be expound- 
ed. Mrs. Stanford also asked that attention be given to 
religion in the curriculum. The University responded only 
by offering courses in the Bible and philosophy of religion, 
“but these were never developed in any substantial co- 
herent or continuous program.” The University’s lack of 
“sustained vigor” with respect to religious instruction was, 
Professor Miller writes, “symptomatic of the times.” 

A decade ago the problem “became urgent, and present- 
ed itself in a somewhat new form.” For example, the plu- 
ralism of the student body became well recognized. The 
prevailing mood of the faculty appears to be such as to 
offer hospitality to the theologian. The present Stanford 
plan does not provide for a department of religion. There 
was established a “curriculum in religious studies” in the 
administrative unit called “special programs in humani- 
ties.” This makes available to the undergraduate, what- 
ever his major, “elements of biblical and Christian herit- 
age.” Thus there is a “core-curriculum in theology” but a 
“major” in religion is not offered. Provision is made for 
consideration of “biblical faith” as interpreted by Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics, and Jews. “The classroom, like 
the university itself, is a community of inquiry.” 


Faith, Freedom, and the College 


“The increasing role of public and secularly-sponsored 
higher education serves but to heighten the need in con- 
temporary life for church-related higher education, prop- 
erly conceived and fulfilled,” Arthur G. Coons, president 
of Occidental College, said in an address on “Faith, Free- 
dom, and the Contemporary College” before the Council 
of Protestant Colleges and Universities, 1960. 

“Freedom is derivative of faith,’ Dr. Coons said. 
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“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom’” (2 
Cor. 3:17). 

In tax-supported institutions Dr. Coons finds tendencies 
toward “moral neutralism.” “In the liberal arts and sci- 
ences we should exalt analysis, comparison, dispassionate 
examination, conversation, debate, encounter, and open- 
ness to new truth, but we should not prevent commit- 
ment.” 

The church-related college should have two communi- 
ties: an academic community and a Christian community. 
Even if all persons in a college are members of churches 
and are all committed Christians, “there must still be 
maintained a distinction between the college qua college 
the college qua church. . . .” “There are two differing 
functions between the college and the church even though 
they are related.” 

Other generalizations : 

“The posture of a college’s faculty as a whole is the most 
important single factor determining the quality of a col- 
lege. If there is unwillingness to have the Christian views 
of man and of society not only offered but well articulated, 
or if there develops a sense of apology about Christian 
faith and values and practice, then there is as good reason 
to criticize as there would be if a given faculty composed 
substantially of committed Christians were to allow com- 
placency to develop, were to neglect to maintain conversa- 
tion with secular education and society, and were to fail 
to regard itself critically. 

“The relationship between Christian faith and all learn- 
ing should be continuously explored in all institutions that 
profess a relationship to Christian faith. So also should 
the ends or objectives towards which knowledge may be 
used. Such concerns among the faculty and students of a 
college would yield an atmosphere meaningful for the 
highest level of learning and the most understanding basis 
of faith. Thus the spirit in which the whole collegiate en- 
terprise is conducted can be the most significant aspect 
of its life. It has been said that ‘what man becomes can- 
not be divorced from what man learns, and what man 
learns cannot be divorced from the way and the spirit in 
which he learns it’” 


“Guide Lines for the 1960's” 


“Bluntly, universities everywhere ought to concern 
themselves with a moral order. In academic lingo this is 
called a value system.” Thus spoke Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
professor of law at Columbia University, in an address on 
“The Irrepressible Issues of the 60's,” at the 15th National 
Conference of Higher Education convened in St. Louis, 
March, 1960, under the general theme of “Platform for 
Higher Education : Guide Lines for the 60’s.” The notices 
that follow of certain addresses are written from mimeo- 
graphed texts furnished by the convener, the Association 
for Higher Education, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington. 

“Universities and American intellectuals have . . . 
been running away from the greatest and most con- 
stant of all human issues.” They have not dealt with the 
primary question of values. Americans spend about as 
much for alcoholic beverages as for education, yet the com- 
parison is not frequently called discreditable. Educated 
men appear not to challenge effectively the notion that 
taxes are a form of robbery. Educators should declare, 
thinks Professor Berle, what “things are first,” and what 
are discreditable and deserving of discard. 


Another group of issues relates “to politics and social 
organization.” Professor Berle believes that people “want 
an organization of affairs that realizes instead of violates 
their value system.” In this connection he thinks the 
United States must produce more and also “plan or guide 
her economy.” 

“Efficiency in a college is something like efficiency in 
the home,” Howard R. Bowen, president of Grinnell Col. 
lege, said in an address on “Where Are The Dollars For 
Higher Education Coming From?” “In both cases we are 
more concerned about a quality of life than about the 
quantity of output.” In higher education, “we need to 
achieve a sense of community in which intimate associa- 
tion is possible.” 

“Spartan living for students” is recommended by Dr, 
Bowen. Spartan living also “becomes the scholar and is 
conducive to earnest and serious study.” 

“The support we need will derive more largely from 
excellence than from low cost per student,” Dr. Bowen 
said. “In general, I expect all sources of support to in- 
crease absolutely. Relatively, I think philanthropy, endow- 
ment income, and state and local taxes will become less 
important, and I expect tuition and federal taxes to be- 
come more important. These expectations do not apply, of 
course, to particular institutions, but rather to our indus- 
try as a whole.” (Dr. Bowen had earlier in his address 
spoken about “higher education viewed as an industry.”) 

The creative spirit flourishes best in free societies, said 
Dore Schary in an address on “The Creative Spirit and 
the Free Society.” Mr. Schary is an author and producer 
and spoke to educators as one from the entertainment 
field. 

He thinks the entertainment field can benefit higher 
education, and he is not an advocate of educational short- 
cuts, painless “capsule” education, or pre-digested, assem- 
bly-line knowledge. For example, “the proper, skillful use 
of film is not a substitute for anything. It is self-justify- 
ing.” He believes that the fields of education and of en- 
tertainment can engage “in any number of cooperative 
enterprises.” He also comments: “Truly creative people, 
when you look back over history, have done more than 
talk or write in the abstract. They addressed themselves 
to the problems of translating beliefs into practical appli- 
cation of those beliefs.” 

“To What Extent Should The Study of Religion Be In- 
cluded in The Curriculum ?” was the subject of an address 
by J. Edward Dirks of the Yale Divinity School. Most 
church related colleges, independent or private universi- 
ties, and most state universities offer courses in reli- 
gion. Professor Dirks reviews “six reasons” for inclusion 
of such courses that can be readily identified, Neverthe- 
less “special issues arise which appear to be uniquely re- 
lated to the study of religion.” These include competent 
personnel, church-state questions. and the problem of 
“how the study should be approached.” 

The answer is in terms of paradox, said Professor 
Dirks. “The main streams of Western religious faiths 
must be studied, if we would study them as they are, 
with . .. single-mindedness.” But the explicit forms of re- 


ligion are many and diverse. “A many-sided study of re-_ 


ligion mav, therefore, be one more reinforcement of the 
scholarly freedom which is needed... .” 

“Diversities in types of institutions, in approaches and 
perspectives, in the objectives sought, and in the religious 
heritage itself are characteristic of the whole scene and 
constituency of higher education in American society.” 
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“Christian Faith and the Liberal Arts” 


An investigation of the meaning of liberal education 
and an evaluation of its role in Christian higher education 
appear in a symposium, title above, edited by Harold H. 
Ditmanson, Howard V. Hong, and Warren A. Ivanbeck 
(Minneapolis 15, Augsburg Publishing House, 1960. 
$4.95). Seventeen contributions are made under three 

s: Presuppositions, Structures, Implementation. 

“Contemporary disillusionment over the Kingdom of 
Man has reached the point of disillusionment over what 
James Harvey Robinson called ‘Civilization, Man’s Own 
Show,’” writes Howard V. Hong of St. Olaf College in 
a chapter, “What Man Thinks of Man,” in which there 
is a section on “The Christian View of Man.” 

“The Problem of Curriculum” is presented by William 
H. K. Narum, also of St. Olaf College. “All courses 
should be taught Christainly,” he writes. He says 
that no arrangement of curriculum is ideal, and thinks that 
religion should be taught as a discipline. 

In the section on Implementation, Albert F. Wesson 
of Yale writes on sociology; Kenneth W. Thompson of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, on political science. Most of 
the authors are members of faculties of six Lutheran col- 
leges of the Middle West. The exploration published grew 
out of discussions held by the Association of Lutheran 
College Faculties. 


Facts and Factors Relating To Reappraisal 


“Reappraisal” was the theme of the annual meeting of 
the National Council’s Commission on Higher Education 
held in St. Louis, February, 1960. Notes for discussion 
group leaders, prepared by Harold Viehman, include ref- 
erences to projections indicating high enrollments, and to 
evidence of “a critical shortage of prepared faculty.” “The 
relevant factors” are complex, he stated, but indicate the 
following as probably the more significant in the situation 
that confronts the churches and the Commission on High- 
er Education: 

“All education is assuming a position of new signifi- 
cance in American life. This is not merely a quantitative 
matter. The understanding of the nature and purposes 
of education is being reviewed with a new urgency. The 
church (and the churches) must accept responsibility for 
helping to assess these developments and for helping to 
shape these new directions. 

“The traditional contribution of the churches through 
the church-related college is being changed by the shifting 
educational scene. This must be appraised and new rele- 
vant, creative emphases found as part of the continuing 
support of the work of these church-related colleges. 

“The enlistment and preparation of faculty is of crucial 
importance and represents a major responsibility of the 
churches. The Commission represents a tremendous re- 
source here in its several units, but they remain unrelated 
and without plan to meet this responsibility. 

“The demands of the expanding educational scene place 
a new premium upon the development of unified patterns 
of response by the churches. A much greater sense of 
common mission and responsible plan must be developed 
quickly. The new situation also presses the questions of 
religious pluralism in American life into more critical 
areas for high education. We cannot easily accept the 
patterns from public school life for the university world. 
A unified ‘non-Roman’ Christian position will be essential. 
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“The educational experience of more and more students 
is being changed by the spread of ‘community college’ as- 
pects of higher education. The churches must find ways 
of helping to overcome the destructive fragmenting of the 
educational experience, the delayed maturation, and the 
depersonalizing quality of this type of education. 

“Education ‘beyond the college or university’ becomes 
an important new factor. This must be studied and new 
patterns must be developed by the churches to share in 
this. This will affect the decisions as to what is attempted 
during the formal academic enrollment of the bachelors 
and even graduate school years. 


“The close inter-dependence of peoples in all parts of 
the world has a direct bearing upon American educational 
patterns. The churches must draw upon the life and 
thought of the church around the world in attempting to 
fulfill their responsibility on the American scene in the 
academic world. The richness of the contacts with the 
students and faculty in other lands through The World 
Student Christian Federation must be utilized in far 
greater measure, as well as the shared experience with 
thousands of students and faculty who study in our col- 
leges, universities and theological seminaries.” 


Invitation to Study Queen of the Sciences 


“A call to members of academic communities, to univer- 
sity and college faculty members” for the purpose of per- 
suading them “of the value of at least a minimum of 
theological study to them both as instructors of other dis- 
ciplines and as human beings,” is written under the title 
of “Invitation to Theological Learning,” by William R. 
Mueller, who teaches English at Goucher College, in The 
Christian Scholar, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N. Y., June, 1960. “It is a suggestion that the presence of 
lay theologians on our campuses would lend greater vitali- 
ty to the whole academic enterprise,” writes Professor 
Mueller. 

The cry of “Off with her head” has often been heard 
in many academic circles “against that ancient and doughty 
queen of the sciences, theology,” the writer acknowledges 
at the outset. In short, Queen Theology “is suspect in 
most academic circles. The reasons for distrust are many.” 
Five “charges” or “objections” are stated. They are re- 
garded as “formidable.” 

Even when there is willingness to study theology, one 
must grant that it is no easy task to say what it is. Among 
others, one might give this definition : “Theology is human 
discourse which seeks to make clear the being and the na- 
ture of the source of one’s faith.” 

Also other questions remain: “In what way will theo- 
logical literacy contribute to the teaching and scholarly ef- 
fectiveness of an instructor of one of the arts or sciences? 
In what way will it contribute to his effectiveness as a 
human being ?” 

Obviously, writes Professor Mueller, there should be 
“interchange” between the theologian and those of other 
disciplines. And while the teacher of other disciplines is 
not called upon to become a “classroom evangelist,” he 
must none the less see how his discipline is “related to 
man’s quest for order and ultimate reality, and he must 
be able intelligently to show how the Christian faith is a 
viable alternative to the other faiths which seek to win the 
student mind.” 
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What Students at 11 Colleges Think 


“We find no support for any contention that the cam- 
puses are seeing a revival of religion. On the contrary, 
we find a relative absence of commitment and identifica- 
tion with religion. In religion, as in politics, the students 
‘play it cool.’” This generalization occurs in the book, 
What College Students Think, by Rose K. Goldsen, Mor- 
ris Rosenberg, Robin M. Williams, Jr., Edward A. Such- 
man (Princeton, N. J., D. Van Nostrand Co., 1960. 
$5.95). The volume “reports some of the more general 
findings” of the Cornell Values Study. Studies were made 
among students in 11 institutions, which, the authors 
state, “are not representative of American colleges and 
universities.” The authors state, however, that the find- 
ings, when interpreted “in the light of sociological prin- 
ciples of how societies function, develop, and change, . . . 
nevertheless illuminate trends that are dominant in Ameri- 
can society as a whole.” 

Among the general observations given at the close of 
the book are these: “The present generation of college 
students, this study finds, is politically disinterested, apa- 
thetic, and conservative. Social movements and _ social 
philosophies do not arouse their interest or command their 
commitment.” “This generation of college students sees 
no easy or immediate solution” to the social problems in 
the U. S. A. or those in the vast areas of the world where 
many are “ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed, and face a future 
without hope.” “Economic and political beliefs are quite 
differentiated.” There is general approval of “tolerance 
of racial and religious minority groups” and acceptance 
in principle of “the basic assumptions of democratic gov- 
ernment.” 

“Religious belief on the campuses is widespread.” “At 
the same time . . . the philosophical climate of the cam- 
puses” is described as “essentially non-religious.” “The 
religious values the students prefer seem to be broadly dis- 
persed, highly personal, relative, and vague. . . . These 
beliefs and values seem to be only weakly engaged in the 
opinions, attitudes, and behavior they report in other 
spheres of life.” 

“Tt becomes relevant to ask whether the college experi- 
ence has any impact not only on the content of religious 
beliefs, but—perhaps more important—whether it is rele- 
vant in any way to the psychological function which reli- 
gious beliefs may be called upon to serve.” 

At all colleges except Cornell only men students were 
sampled. The other institutions included were Dartmouth, 
Fisk, Harvard, Michigan, North Carolina, Texas, Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles, Wayne, Wesleyan, and 
Yale. 


Whither the Liberal Arts? 


Dramatic changes have occurred in liberal education. 
The causes of the changes are numerous. “But perhaps 
the situation can best be summed up in the simple idea 
that they have lost their sense of special purpose,” writes 
Farl J. McGrath, executive officer, Institute of Higher 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, in a 
publication, The Graduate School and the Decline of Lib- 
eral Education (New York 27, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959. $1.50). 
“The liberal arts colleges,” he writes, “have been attempt- 
ing to live according to a conception which prevailed dec- 
ades ago and at the same time they have perhaps uncon- 
sciously adopted the policies and practices of another 


institution—the graduate school. . . . If the liberal arts 
colleges are to regain their proper functions [the i 
of men] they must free themselves from the dominance of 
the graduate school.” 

Other titles in a series, all by the same publishers, are 
as follows: 

Are Liberal Arts Colleges becoming Professional 
Schools? by Earl J. McGrath and Charles H. Russell, 
1958. 50 cents. 

The Liberal Arts as Viewed by Faculty Members in 
Professional Schools, by Paul L, Dressel, Lewis B. May- 
hew and Earl J. McGrath, 1959. $1.50. 

Liberal Education in the Professions, by Earl J. Mc 
Grath, 1959. $1.50. 

Liberal Education and Nursing, by Charles H. Russell, 
1959. $3.00. 


Faculty Christian Fellowship Reports 


A “Progress Report on the FCF Discipline Research 
Program” appears in the Faculty Christian Fellowship 
Bulletin, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y., De- 
cember, 1959. The program was begun in 1955 when the 
Executive Committee of the FCF decided “to devote a 
major part of the Fellowship’s energies and resources to 
an investigation into the relationship between Christianity 
and intellectual disciplines.” 

A Sociology Research Group has met regularly since 
1956. It is presently concerned with three lines of action: 
The production of a symposium about four years hence 
which would gather together the results of the discussions, 
this to include criticisms of the positions taken by the 
group in sociological theory; plans to publish a series of 
articles outlining the present stage of the thought of the 
group; provision of opportunity to discuss the findings 
of the group at professional meetings. Arnold Nash, 
University of North Carolina, is chairman of this group. 

The History Research Committee has agreed to produce 
a book that would “present the central features of a Chris- 
tian historian’s approach to his work, a critique of some 
philosophies, . . . and some specific applications to the his- 
torian’s work as Christian.” Paul Ward, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, is chairman. 

The FCF has received a grant to enable it to hold an 
initial consultation of professors engaged in technological 
education. “Also, tentative support for a research group 
in psychology has been offered.” 

In 1957 the FCF and the United Christian Council 
co-sponsored a consultation on the Christian faith and the 
legal profession, and subsequent conferences were held 
among law students, faculty, and practicing lawyers. One 
session of a joint philosophy-theology research group has 
been held. 


A consultation on “The Role of Theological Study in 
the Faculty Christian Movement,” held December, 1959, 
is reported in the FCF Bulletin, March, 1960. There were 
39 participants. The reports of three groups were sum- 
marized in a paper, “An Invitation to Theological Learn- 


ing,” by William R. Miller, professor of English at 


Goucher College, reviewed in this issue. 

The Consultation also recommended the preparation of 
a set of “fairly elementary study guides on doctrinal is- 
sues basic to the Christian faith and representative of 
points of relevance to the work of teaching in the aca- 
demic community.” 
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Among various “points of controversy” were those re- 
lating to the difference between theology as a noun and 
theologizing, or between critical study and “an attempt 
to see everything else in the light of the decision which is 
in response to the gift of faith.” 

One via media was suggested in discussion of theology 
as the queen of the sciences. “In view of the difficulty of 
maintaining competence in one’s own field, theological 
study is relevant only up to a certain point. What the 
teacher needs to do in developing his own life in his own 
discipline is to learn to think, theologically, but in terms 
of his own discipline.” 

“One conclusion, asserted at many points in the discus- 
sion, was that theology must not and cannot infringe on 
and usurp the rights of other disciplines.” 

“Something of the wide variety of things which theology 
actually is needs to be learned.” 

“The contemporary situation is such that the dangers 
must be braved for the sake of advancing a significant 
rather than a trivial concern on the part of the Christian 
for the academic life and the academic community.” 


“The Faculty Christian Fellowship is a community of 

ple in the academic life whose concern is the relation 
of Christian faith to the vocation and disciplines of the 
teacher and scholar, and the meaning and structure of the 
college and university.” 


On Freedom in University Research 


The American Civil Liberties Union, New York, has 
called for a nationwide review of the effects on freedom 
in colleges and universities of private and governmental 
grants for research projects. 

The question posed by the Union in a report, 1960, of 
its Academic Freedom Committee was: “Is it in the inter- 
est of society to permit the universities to lose a large 
measure of their authority in shaping the development of 
their own affairs? 

“We urge that this is a question of the first importance 
to the nation and to society, and that developments rend- 
ering difficult a wise decision are multiplying at such a 
rate that no time should be lost in instituting an objective 
review of the situation on a nationwide scale,” the commit- 
tee reported. 

The ACLU report estimated that two-thirds of the ex- 
penditures for all research and development performed 
by colleges and universities currently comes from the 
Federal government, and that in certain fields such as 
physics and chemistry 90 per cent or even more of research 
budget funds are provided by government and private 
foundation or industry sources. 

Among the problems touching on “academic freedom” 
encouraged by heavy subsidization, the ACLU statement 
listed : 

1. “. . . the application of government security pro- 
cedures in universities in which classified research is con- 
ducted on campus under contracts with federal agencies 
can lead to situations in conflict with the personal rights 
of faculty members, including even those who are not en- 
gaged in classified research, and can effectively limit the 
freedom of the university in applying its own proper cri- 
teria in the selection of its staff. 

2. “Funds for sponsored research are more readily 
available in some fields of knowledge than in others, so 
that important areas of scholarship may be neglected.” 
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Continuation of emphasis on the natural sciences could 
lead to “a relative improverishment to the humanities and 
social sciences which would certainly not occur if the uni- 
versities and university scholars were permitted free ex- 
ercise of their own judgments. 

3. “Granting agencies are frequently favorably inclined 
toward ambitious proposals for so-called programmatic 
research .. . it is becoming increasingly difficult to develop 
support and appreciation for the highly individualistic 
investigator who contemplatively follows the paths into 
which his idle curiosity directs him. It is from such un- 
planned efforts that the fundamental advances in scholar- 
ship have always sprung. . . . Universities bear a heavy 
responsibility for fostering the creation of basic knowl- 
edge, and we can ill afford to have their staffs and facili- 
ties lured by financial inducements into the study of mat- 
ters of immediacy.” 

4. The bulk of research funds from non-academic 
sources are allotted to institutions with strongly developed 
research activities and with outstanding scientists who 
have well-established reputations. This makes it more dif- 
ficult for other schools to meet competition for staff, stu- 
dents, and financial aid, and for younger, less known 
scientists “who are actually more apt to come forward 
with original ideas” to obtain sponsors. 

The Academic Freedom Committee report was origi- 
nally prepared by a subcommittee headed by Professor 
Julian M. Sturtevant, chairman of the Department of 
Chemistry, Yale University, and including Professor Lyle 
Borst, chairman, Physics Department, New York Univer- 
sity, University Heights, and Arthur W. Murphy, co- 
counsel of the Academic Freedom Committee. The report 
was approved by the full Academic Freedom Committee. 


Suggestions For Study of Religion in 
Tax-Supported Colleges 


A preliminary statement for study and discussion has 
been prepared by the Department of Campus Christian 
Life, and adopted by the Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion and the Division of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches. Explorations of the subject are to 
be continued during the next several years. The full text 
of the statement, entitled Suggestions Regarding Curricu- 
lar Provisions For the Study of Religion in Tax-Sup- 
ported Colleges and Universities, follows: 

“We believe that it is the responsibility of every college 
or university to provide adequately for teaching, research, 
and study in the area of religion. The theological disci- 
pline is an historic element in the academic tradition and 
has been one of the principal intellectual activities 
throughout the whole of Western history. Teachers and 
students who live in this culture must have an informed 
knowledge of this aspect of their heritage, and they must 
be provided access to the content of religious knowledge 
for their growth and insight. Several decades of experi- 
ence in state universities have shown that legal inhibitions 
against ‘sectarian instruction’ need not be a barrier to the 
fulfillment of this responsibility in most tax-supported in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

“The churches, out of a proper concern for good edu- 
cation and the wholeness and integrity of institutions 
engaged in it, should encourage and sustain every effort 
of a college or university to discover how it best may dis- 
charge this responsibility in its particular situation. The 
churches act through local college and university pastors, 
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the responsible boards, agencies, and personnel of the 
denominations, and the authorized cooperative resources 
of the Commission on Higher Education of the National 
Council of Churches. They desire, therefore, to make 
their counsel available to ensure inquiry of high intellec- 
tual quality in this area and to bring related fields of study 
into contact with the subject-matter of religion. 

“Requests for assistance by a college or university 
should serve to challenge pastors and agencies established 
by churches in campus situations to (a) work coopera- 
tively toward a common understanding of what they be- 
lieve best for the academic tasks in that situation, (b) 
encourage the college or university to consider as primary 
the questions of proper academic policy, and (c) work 
patiently together to realize what is of maximum aca- 
demic effectiveness in the way of structure and personnel. 

“Ideally, the curricular provisions for teaching, re- 
search, and study in the area of religion should be three- 
fold. First, a department of religion should be provided 
so that a critical, systematic, and disciplined study of the 
subject may be undertaken under the guidance of well- 
trained teachers in scholarly, unapologetic and compre- 
hensive ways, allowing for full academic freedom in this 
area. The theological discipline should be central to the 
department and adequate offerings in the content of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition should be included. The de- 
partment should be established on a par with other de- 
partments and it should function under regular academic 
procedures and policies. Secondly, certain courses using 
religious subject matter but the disciplines of fields other 
than theology (e.g., psychology, philosophy, literature, 
history, area studies, sociology) should be related within 
the inclusive curriculum in religion to encourage diversity 
in instruction and wider availability to students, and the 
instructors of such courses should be related to the de- 
partment of religion in an institution-wide ‘field’ of study 
in religion. Thirdly, integral to academic freedom is the 
freedom for all instructors in all fields to so expose the 
subjects they teach that the issues, facts, and implications 
of religion may be included wherever they arise, that they 
may teach from the point of view they actually hold (since 
to hold none is impossible), and that they may interpret 
their subject matter in its deeper and ultimate dimensions. 

“In those institutions where provisions are being con- 
sidered for the first time, the churches, working toward 
the ideal, should be ready to assist with their counsel and 
even to provide temporarily for teaching personnel insofar 
as qualified persons are available. A program of study 
needs to be proposed and adopted by the proper university 
body, and in this area the churches can help. They may 
wish to provide for the university community scholarly 
lectures in theology, religion, and in related areas. They 
should consider the possibility of securing resources for 
a theologian-in-residence (who would offer lectures or 
courses and guide seminar or study groups) for a speci- 
fied period of time with the understanding that the uni- 
versity or college would consider its proper responsibility 
beyond that time in the light of that experience. The 
churches should encourage theological discussion among 
faculty from all departments (such as is now done 
through the Faculty Christian Fellowship). 

“The churches have a legitimate teaching function of 
their own. Study programs of various types should be a 
continuing responsibility of the churches, where these 
programs provide occasions for students (a) to exercise 
and examine their convictions in free discussion and cor- 


porate action, and (b) to so expose the beliefs and pra. 


tices which belong to Christian faith that commitment vont 
is sought.” hear 
He 

been 

Southern Higher Education Since 1938 emb: 

A special edition containing a review of Southern high | °°" 
er education with special reference to the admission of | ‘8° 
Negroes, 1938-1958, edited by Lewis W. Jones of Tus | '™”! 
kegee Institute, appears in The Journal of Educational er 
Sociology, February, 1959, published at New York Uni. | 
versity, Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 

In the Southern states, “60 per cent of all ‘white’ public 
institutions, 41 per cent of all church-supported institu. V 
tions, 28 per cent of the private, and 45 per cent of all gral 
[higher educational] institutions have been desegregated,” — ino 
Guy B. Johnson of the University of North Carolin Fa jc 
writes. Professor Johnson takes note of “integration in F end 
reverse,” the tendency of white students to enroll in Negro larg 
higher institutions. More than 20 out of about 100 in- ina 
stitutions for Negroes in the South have quietly accepted sity 
white students. “The big story” is that of West Virginia inte 
State College, where since 1954, an all-Negro institution and 
has been changed into one with more than 1,000 white 7 
persons and more than 1,000 Negroes are now enrolled, — ena 
“with whites having a slight edge numerically.” “This in- stat 
teresting situation is the only one of its kind which has nee 
developed. .. .” hav 

When Negroes were admitted to formerly all-white in- tho 
stitutions, Professor Johnson reports, there was “some ! 
attempt at first, particularly on the part of state universi- res 
ties, . . . to segregate the Negro student in various ways, ope 
such as in the use of rest rooms, library tables, dining [| Co! 
tables, and even classrooms.” After a Negro student at bee 
the University of Oklahoma brought a successful law 
suit against the University such practices ceased there. — $1, 
Such discrimination and segregation within institutions lar 
are not now general, although there are restrictions with uni 
respect to the use by Negroes of dormitories and swim- off 
ming pools. Also, some college administrators have given Ne 
orders prohibiting “mixed social affairs” on their cam- 1s 
puses. 

Ninety-five per cent of the extent of the desegregation ex 
reported has taken place in the past 10 years. Except for un 


events at the University of Alabama [Summarized in this 


Service April 21, 1956] “there was not a single instance f °° 

of serious friction.” 
“White and Negro students have quickly learned new | th 

patterns of interaction.” There are problems of adjust- ou 

ment, but “desegregation in the southern institutions is a 

well on the way and, considering its tender age, remark- 

ably successful.” 

Many other aspects are interpreted in the 10 articles 
appearing in the symposium. One is on “The Lloyd of 
Gaines Story” by Lucile H. Bluford, editor of The Kan- i 
sas City Call. In 1938 the Supreme Court of the United th 
States ruled that the University of Missouri must either br 
admit Lloyd Gaines as a student or provide a law school 
within its borders. Gaines was then a young man who had S 
been brought from Oxford, Miss. to St. Louis. He wanted 1 
to become a lawyer, and he wanted to study law in the at 
state of which he was a resident. There followed a series ai 
of legal maneuvers in which Negroes maintained that tl 
the state legislature’s attempt to set up a law school for 


Negroes with an appropriation of only $200,000 was in- 
adequate or a “subterfuge” for the purpose of circum- 
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yenting a Supreme Court decision. In 1939, at a court 
hearing, Gaines name was called, but he did not respond. 
He was sought far and wide, but to this day he has not 
been located, and his disappearance was a source of great 
embarrassment. He was last seen by Miss Bluford while 
hoarding a train at Union Station, Kansas City, for Chi- 
cago. His disappearance halted the legal struggle only 
temporarily, however. Miss Bluford reports that the Uni- 
yersity of Missouri is now “open not only to Negro law 
students but to undergraduates as well.” 


World University Service 


World University Service has been carrying on a pro- 
of mutual assistance among university communities 
in order to meet their varying needs since 1919. Through 
a jointly planned “Program of Action” WUS each year 
endeavors to coordinate the efforts and contributions of 
large numbers of students and teachers from all continents 
ina united enterprise to promote the well-being of univer- 
sity communities everywhere. The program is actually an 
inter-related group of basic material assistance projects 
and associated activities. 

The principle of supporting and promoting self-help 
enabled WUS to play a significant role in organizing and 
stabilizing local and national efforts to meet university 
needs after World Wars I and II. Long-range objectives 
have always been in mind, but emergency needs, such as 
those of refugees, have also been met. 

A new emphasis on student self-help is emerging as a 
result of discussions and plans in Southeast Asia on “Co- 
operative and Self-Help Techniques in the University 
Community.” In Africa university and student action has 
been encouraged in “Community Development.” 

Total expenditures for program in 1958-59 were 
$1,407,189. For 1959-60 the askings were considerably 
larger, and the sum of $1,500,000 was anticipated from 
university contributions, foundations, etc. The national 
office of WUS in the United States is at 20 West 40th St., 
New York 18. One of the sponsors of WUS in the U. S. 
is the National Student Christian Federation. 

A consultation of sponsors of WUS, held in 1960, has 
explored ways and means of developing further the “all 
university character of the work of WUS.” Note was 
taken of the steadily increasing enrollments in American 
colleges and universities and in institutions abroad. Spon- 
sors have proposed a new “covenant” relationship hetween 
themselves and WUS. Sponsors have also pledged active 
support in the establishing of a stronger base for WUS on 
campuses of the United States. 


The SCM 


“Studies in the life of the Student Christian Movement 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 1930-1950” are written by 
J. Davis McCaughey in the book, Christian Obedience in 
the University (London, SCM Press, Ltd., 56 Blooms- 
bury St., 1958. 25 shillings net). 

The SCM traces its history to the formation of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union in London, October, 
1889. Professor McCaughey, who teaches biblical studies 
at Ormond College, Melbourne, writes only about events 
and movements, 1930-50, as he saw them or understood 
them. He has also tried “to select certain aspects which 
may be of some interest to those with no sentimental feel- 
ing” for the past of the SCM, “but who care for the well- 
being of the church and of our civilization.” 
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The SCM’s emphases and interests have “always to 
some extent been conditioned by world affairs.” In the 
two decades under review, the movement became con- 
scious of the need for renewal of Christian life in the 
West. This was in contrast to the mood of an earlier 
period when it was thought to be the duty of the West 
to preach the gospel to the East. In the period being stud- 
ied, the SCM had to define itself as an interdenomination- 
al rather than an undenominational one. There has also 
been marked change in theological outlook. The move- 
ment was born among evangelicals. Then Anglo-Catholics 
came into its fellowship and later theological liberalism 
was manifested in the fold. But followers of all three 
schools, evangelical, catholic, liberal, “all found themselves 
having to seek for deeper sources of understanding than 
were provided by their traditions as they had understood 
them.” All three seem to have had great common experi- 
ences in “the re-discovery of the Bible.” There has also 
been “a new self-consciousness about the university” in 
SCM circles. The SCM maintains headquarters at An- 
nandale, North End Road, London, N.W. 11. 


“The Search For America” 


An analysis of “problems and choices confronting 
Americans,” edited by Huston Smith, professor of philos- 
ophy at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, appears 
in the book, title above (Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1959. $1.50). Numerous writers contribute to 
a symposium designed “to help us as a people to become 
more aware of the values which motivate us.” The book 
is also prepared as a supplement to a series of films, but 
it can be used separately from the films. The book opens 
with a statement, “What Are We For?” by Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Huston Smith. There are questions on our 
relations with Russia, with under-developed nations, with 
our Western Allies; on race relations in America; on in- 
terpersonal relations, including mental illness; on a “basic 
philosophy.” 

A series of films on “What American Values Are” is 
distributed by National Television Film Service, Audio 
Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. A 
second series, of which the book noticed above is a sup- 
plement, on “A Sense of Direction,” is distributed by the 
same Center. 


Symposium on Controversial 
Educational Problems 


“Granted the general thesis that thought shall be free, 
different thinkers will come to widely different interpre- 
tations of most specific problems,” Henry Ehlers and 
Gordon C, Lee write in the Preface to their anthology, 
Crucial Issues in Education (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1959. $2.75. Paper). 

For example: “Does ‘intelligent experimentation’ mean 
that all truths should should be subject to test by scientific 
method—or does it assume that there are certain realms 
of truth to which experimentation does not apply? Are 
moral standards to be derived from social relationships— 
or are such standards to be based on an absolute creed? 
Is liberty basically a matter of protecting the individual 
against government regulation — or should government 
regulation be greatly extended in order that the individual 
may enjoy real liberty? . . . This book deals with .. . 
such problems. . . . Each problem is highly controversial 
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and the editors have endeavored to present opposing view- 
points as fairly as possible.” 

Among the general areas under which varied positions 
are presented are: “Censorship—by Whom?” “Loyalty— 
to What?” “Educational Implications of Church-State 
Separation,” “Moral and Spiritual Values,” “The Move- 
ment Toward Integration in Public Education,” “Federal 
Support for Education,” “The Aims and Ends of Modern 
Education,” “The Schooling of the Gifted.” 

Some fifty selections from as many sources are quoted, 
and the editors also provide introductions to the quota- 
tions, good questions for discussion, and many references 
to other readings. 


Alumni Gifts to Colleges 


Gifts from alumni to colleges and universities reported 
to the American Alumni Council, Washington, amounted 
to $129,442,980 in the academic year, 1957-58, The total 
represented an increase of 29 per cent over the amount 
reported a year earlier. 


Protestant and Catholic College Development 


The 19th century was the era in which Protestants or- 
ganized most of their church-related colleges, while the 
major expansion of Roman Catholic higher education has 
taken place in the 20th century and especially during re- 
cent decades, Safara A. Witmer writes in an article, 
“Protestant Forfeiture in Education,” in Christianity To- 
day, Washington, May 11, 1959. 

Since 1900 there have been two major developments. 
First there has been the rise of secular, tax-supported 
education. About 60 per cent of all college and university 
enrollments are in tax-supported institutions, and there 
are those who estimate that within 15 years 80 per cent 
of college students will be in public institutions. The sec- 
ond major movement in the expansion of higher education 


Here is what parish ministers, educators, church admin- 
istrators and students have said about INFORMATION 
SERVICE: 
Information Service is incomparably the most informa- 
tive, discriminating, dispassionate, comprehensive, well 
written, and hence indispensable news sheet published.— 
Rev. Henry H. Crane, Central Methodist Church, De- 
troit. 


Our students are constantly exposed to Information Serv- 
ice. I use it a great deal. It is excellent. — Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


There are few items that reach my desk that are more 
carefully read and valued than this one-—Grant M. Stolz- 
fus, Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 


I... have increasing use for information [in Infor- 
mation Service issues]... . —Austin F. Lindley, student, 
Garrett Seminary, Evanston, IIl. 


Do you know some person or some group that might profit 
from INFORMATION SERVICE as these have done? Quantity 
rates or sample copies supplied on request. 


has been the increase in the number of Roman Catholy 
institutions, According to the Official Catholic Direct 
there were 260 Roman Catholic colleges in 1958, and 2) 
in 1948. Their enrollment was 271, 493 students in 1958 
compared with 220,226 in 1948. 

The change in the Protestant role is traced to socio. 
economic changes but also to “default” and “complacency,” 
Dr. Witmer, executive director of the Accrediting Asso. 
ciation of Bible Colleges, reports that the number of thes 
institutions has increased rapidly in recent years. Forty. 
three Bible Colleges are now affiliated with the Accred. 
iting Association. 

“Where is the vision, the imagination, the sense oj 
urgency, the devotion and self-sacrifice that moved circuit 


riders and their kin a century ago to bring forth colleges 
out of poverty ?” 


“A Critical Commentary on Higher Education’ 


“The colleges (by their own standards) fail with one 
third to one half of their students,’ George Williams, a 
university professor, writes in the book, Some of My 
Friends Are Professors (New York, Abelard-Schuman, 
1958. $3.95). The subtitle is quoted above. This is crit. 
icism from within, 

Colleges and universities engage in self-criticism and 
self-analysis that is only skin deep, he writes. There is 
generally no fellowship between faculty and_ students, 
and in many circles professors do not trust one another. 

The undue pressure on professors to do research and 
to publish is decried in caustic terms. Professor Williams, 
who has written both textbooks and a novel, does not con- 
demn research and publication. “What is needed is less 
publication, better publication, and recognition that a pro- 
fessor’s chief moral responsibility is toward his stu- 
dents... .” 

His negative generalizations about college teachers and 
teaching apply, he thinks, to not less than two thirds of 
the professors he has known. Most professors are not bad 
men. “But the whole university community fails, as a 
rule, to see that the obligation of good teaching is essen- 
tially a moral obligation.” “A very large percentage of col- 
lege professors (and university administrations) do not 
practice much morality.” 

Four ideals, Professor Williams writes, should be put 
by the university community before the students. These 
are the ideal of democracy, of science, of Christianity, and 
of the Greek and Renaissance spirit. 


National Christian College Day 


National Christian College Day will be observed in 
1961 on April 16 by many Protestant religious bodies and 
church-related colleges. The day has been observed for 
over 15 years. Materials relative to the observance are 
available from the Commission on Higher Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. Included are suggestions for local churches 
as well as for colleges. 

Some state and local councils cooperate with colleges 
on this day. Important issues with respect to the Chris- 
tian Colleges, including their needs, will be considered in 
radio programs, special assemblies, discussion groups in 
local churches, special editions of college publications, 
etc. 
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